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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. . 
[Comtinued from page 771.) 

I went to a place called St. Ives, accompanied 
with George Rooke, where we had a great 
meeting, and service for the Lord to the 
comfort of Friends. After the meeting was 
over, we took our leave of Friends, parting in 
the tender love of God, and that night came to 
Ramsey, and the next day to Ireby, about forty 
miles, and the next morning were at the meet- 
ing in Nottingham, where there was a marriage, 
on a great rumor being spread beforehand 
there gathered a great concourse of people, and 
some of them were restless by reason of the 
throng. After the meeting we rode to Mans- 
tield and staid a meeting there. 

On the day following John Gratton and seve- 
ral Friends came thither; he went with us to 
Thomas Brockhaw’s, and the next morning he 
and George Rooke went to a meeting eight miles 
off, after which George Rooke came to me 
again, and on First-day we had a heavenly 7. 
erful meeting at Tupton; then we went to John 
(iratton’s house, accompanied with several 
Friends, and the next day accompanied by John 
Gratton about ten miles, we “a? to Stockport 
in Cheshire, where we had a meeting that eve- 
ning, and on the day following Benjamin Bangs 
cdme with us to William Barn’s house, at San- 
key, in Lancashire, and we went the same da 
to Liverpool, being the last day of the Fourth 
month, 1697. 


There we abode for some days at Robert 
Haydock’s, and had a meeting, to which Friends 
came out of the country. From thence we 
travelled to Chester, and hada meeting there 
on First day,-many friends of the country 
came to it. Here I parted with George Rooke, “ 
having a concern on my mind to visit some 
meetings in several counties ; so that night I 
went to John Merrick’s in Cheshire, where 
Friends who lived several miles distant came 
to see me. I was ata meeting at Middlewich 
the next day, and on the day following had one 
at Franley; the Lord’s pes enabled me to per- 
form his service in his heavenly testimony, 
which was acceptable to Friends on several ac- 
counts, who were glad and well refreshed. 

The next day I went to Penketh, in Lanca- 
shire, and was at a ing there on a First 
day, which was large and 3 many Friends 
came to it from Cheshire, and other places; I 
was-also at their Monthly Men and Women’s 
Meeting for truth’s affairs, where the Lord’s 
power did mightily appear, and I had good ser- 
vice in divers respects ; then travelling towards 
Yorkshire, I came to John Acridge’s, and had 
a meeting near Caln, which was full and large, 
and another four miles from thence. So went 
to Ireton, and had a meeting there on a First 
day, which was very large ; many Friends came 
far to it, the Lord’s power was greatly mani- 
fested therein, and the mysteries of God’s king- 
dom wonderfully opened, to the comfort and 
satisfaction of that great congregation. 
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From thence I went to Steeton, and had a 
meeting there; from thence to Bradford, and 
had a meeting two miles off from thence ; 80 to 
Burton, and had a meeting at Michael Miller’s 
house-on a First day; from thence to Pomfret, 
and had a meeting there ; from thence to Selby, 
and hada meeting ; and the next day to their 
Monthly Meeting at Tuckwith ; and from thence 
to York, and had two meetings there on a First 
day; the Lord’s heavenly power accompanied us 
to our great comfort and satisfaction. From 
York I went towards Burlington, having sent 
word before, to have a meeting there the next 
day ; and from thence to Scarborough, and had 
a meeting there ; Friends were tender and well 
refreshed. 

Then I went to Whitby and had a meeting; 
and from thence to Gisborough, where Joseph 
Inman, a Friend from Ireland, who had come 
over to visit his relations, met me, and accom- 
panied me until I returned again to Ireland. 
At Gisborough I had a meeting on a First day, 
to which came many Friends from several places, 
and the Lord’s power appeared mightily among 
us; many precious things were opened, and 
close Gospel order recommended, which was 
very needful there, and in many places, where- 
fore it lay upon me tostir up Friends to their 
duty in Gospel discipline. Then I went into 


Bishoprick, to Stockton, and a living, powerful 


meeting we had there; and from thence into 
Darlington, and so to Raby, and had a meeting 
there, and from thence over Stainmoor to Sedg- 
berg, and had a meeting at Friends’ Meeting 
house on a First day, which was large and very 
full, many Friends coming far thereto; we were 
well refreshed and comforted in the Lord. So 
we parted in the love of God, and sweet peace 
and unity one with another. 

From thence I went to Kendal, and had a 
meeting there; from thence to Cumberland, 
and was ata meeting at Pardsey-cragg ; so to 
that County Monthly Men’s Meeting for Church 
affairs; and from thence to the Border Meet- 
ing on a First day 5 and the next day being the 
thirtieth of the Sixth month, we took our jour- 
ney into Scotland, and got that night to Dum- 
frieze, being twenty-four miles ; and the next 
day to Moneygoff, about forty miles ; and so to 
Port Patrick, where I sent back my horse with 
John Rutlidge and Henry Iveson, two Friends 
that came from Cumberland to accompany us to 
this port. 

Next day we took boat, and on the day fol- 
lowing landed at Dunnaghadee in Ireland, being 
the third day of the Seventh month, 1697; there 
I hired a horse and rode to Lisnegarvey, twenty 
miles ; and from thence to Richard Boye’s, and 
had-a meeting there on a First day ; so to Lur- 
gan, and had a meeting there ; and from thence 
to Ballyhagan, and was at the Province Meet- 
ing, which held part of two days, for the wor- 
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ship of God, and affairs of the Church. Then 
I went to Dublin in company with several 
Friends, who had a service to attend there. The 
Parliament then sitting, I tarried a week there, 
and attended meetings as they came in course. 
Then took my journey homewards, several 
Friends accompanying me, and the next day 
came to my house, near Rossenallis, being the 
twenty-second day of the Seventh month, 1697, 
where I found my family well, through the 
Lord’s preservation, who drew me from them 
in his service, and enabled me to perform it for 
the good of many, to his praise and honor, who 
is worthy forever. 

Soon after was our Monthly Meeting at Mount- 
melick, where I and Mary Strangman presented 
our intentions of marriage to the Men and 
Women’s Meetings, and in the week following 
presented it again to the Province Meeting at 
Castledermot, where the Lord was with us. 
When the service of that meeting was over, 
which held part of three days, I came to Mount- 
melick. 

Soon after I went to Mountrath, and staid 
two meetings; but the Parliament being to sit 
in Dublin, and the Bishops and Priests having 
prepared two bills to pass into acts about their 
tithes and maintenance, which were like to fall 
heavy on Friends, (if granted.) I rode to Dub- 
lin, accompanied with Gershon Boat and James 
Hutchinson,gnd joined with Friends in using 
our endeavors with the members of Parliament 
to stop the Priests’ proceeding ; and in order 
thereto we drew up in writing our objections, 
and ordered them to be printed in readiness to 
give in to the Parliament, when the Priests’ 
bill came into the House ; we likewise went to 
one of the Lord Justices, the Lord of Galway, 
and acquainted how those bills, if passed into 
acts, would destroy the fruits of our labors ; 
also gave him a paper, that he might see what 
the Priests and their servants had taken from 
us without those laws, whereby he might judge 
what they would do if those bills passed into 
laws. We did the like to the Chancellor, and 
several of the Parliament men, who seemed to 
be courteous and concerned for us. Havifg put 
things in as good order as well could be, to an- 
swer our opposers, Parliament also adjourn- 
ing for one week, I left Dublin and came to 
Mountmelick, accompanied with two Friends. 

Soon after was our Half-Year’s Meeting in 
Dublin, and I went thither accompanied with 
several Friends, where, with other sincere 
brethren, we were under an exercise for the 
promotion of truth, and removing of those 
things which hinder the prosperity thereof. Also 
a minute was sent from that meeting to the 
several provinces, advising Friends to watch 
against such hurtful things. After the meeting 
was over I went home to my house, and was 
very unwell for some time, partly by cold, and 
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partly by occasion of the exercise I had been 
under for truth’s sake ; but the Lord’s power 
carried me over and healed me. 

Now Friends having had my intentions of 
marriage with Mary Strangman under their con- 
sideration for some time, in Men and Women’s 
Meetings, an inquiry being made, and all things 
clear, also public notice given of the time and 
place, upon the first day of the Tenth month, 
and fourth of the week, 1697, before a public 
assembly in our usual meeting-house at Mount- 
melick, we took each other in marriage; in 
which weighty affair the Lord’s heavenly pres- 
ence accompanied us, to our great comfort and 
confirmation ; and many in that meeting being 
sensible thereof, were refreshed in their spirits; 
also several testimonies born to the Lord’s good- 
ness, which attended us in that ordinance, ever- 
lasting praise to his name forever. Amen. 

Now [ continued for some weeks at my own 
house, keeping to our meetings as they fell in 
course, until our Province Quarterly Meeting at 
Castledermot, where I was under some exercise, 
but the Lord’s power and heavenly testimony 
prevailed, and the service of truth went on, so 
that we had a comfortable heavenly meeting, 
and Friends were refreshed in the Lord. When 
the service of that meeting was over, which held 
part of three days in the worship of God, and 
public service in truth’s affairs, I went home, 
in company with several Friends, and duly at- 
tended the service of our meetings as appointed, 
and the Lord blessed his work, and his con- 
cerned servants therein, although a wordly sel- 
fish spirit in some struggled hard, yet the Lord 
crowned his testimony with dominion, his heav- 
enly power and presence appeared with us and 
for us, against that spirit which so predominated 
in some. 

At our following national meeting at Dublin, 
in the Third month, 1698, several testimonies 
were borne in public against that wordly earth] 
spirit, by approved brethren, both of England, 
and this nation, in the demonstration of the 
spirit and power of God, which was glorious 
among us there, as at other meetings upon 
truth’s service. So returning home after the 
services was over, I kept to meetings about us, 
and was at our next province meeting at Castle- 
dermot, where the Lord’s sweet comfortable 
presence was with us, and matters relating to 
Church Order and Discipline were closely pro- 
ceeded on with unity and love, to the great sat- 
isfaction of faithful concerned Friends. When 
the service of this meeting was over, which 
lasted part of three days, I returned home in 
the company of Friends, and kept to meetings 
about us, and to the service of them as usual. 

In the Sixth month, 1698, I travelled into 
the north, accompanied with some Friends, and 
was at the Province Meeting at Lurgan, which 
held part of three days in truth’s service, and 


the Lord’s power was mightily manifested among 

us to our great comfort; then I with some 

Friends travelled together, and visited most 

meetings in that part of Ulster, then came up 

the country to Dublin, and had three meetings 

there ; so to the County of Wicklow, accompa- 

nied with several Friends from Dublin, and had 

two meetings in that County, and one in the 

County of Wexford, so came to Leinster Province 
Meeting at Castledermot, which held part of 
three days, and a great appearance of Friends, 

where the heavenly glorius presence of the Lord 
was among us, and things relating to Church 
government closely discoursed of, for the honor 
of God and good of his people ; the world, and 
things of it in particular, were under our con- 
sideration, as they had been often before, viz. 
The riches, height, finery and delight thereof, 
which too much prevailed to the damage of 
many, and hinderance of truth’s prosperity; as 
also to the grief and wounding of the hearts of 
true, sincere. self-denying Friends, who loved 
the truth more than all. 

After much discourse how to step the stream 
thereof, that it might not prevail over our so- 
ciety, it appeared difficult to accomplish, and 
the way intricate, how to deal with such, to 
bring them into the bounds of Christian mode- 
ration, to use the creatures in their proper places 
and services, for which they were created and 
given of God to men; and avoid covetousness. 
So the way not opening with clearness to pro- 
ceed, I desired Friends to adjourn the meeting, 
which was done, and the Friends of the said 
meeting met together again, with many ancient 
concerned women. I desired we might be still, 
and wait on the Lord, that he might open our 
hearts, and show us how to proceed in this 
weighty matter. Accordingly Friends were 
still and quiet, and the Lord filled our hearts 
with his Holy Spirit and ancient goodness ; so 
that the meeting was covered with the glory of 
the Lord, that shined among us, then a way 
opened in his Divine light, how to proceed ia 
the present affair, and things were offered to 
the meeting in that matter, which answered the 
witness of God in all their hearts, so that there 
was an agreement to observe the same, and many 
testimonies born to truth’s limits, and against 
the covetous worldly spirit. So Friends parted 
in much gladness, and with great satisfaction. 

When the service of the meeting was over, 
I went home the next day with my wife, keep- 
ing to our meetings as usual, until the Ninth 
month, and then rode to Edenderry, and to 
Dublin, in company with many Friends, going 
to our Half-Year’s Meeting, which held three 
days in the worship of God and Church affairs; 
divers Friends were there from several parts of 
the nation, and things were carried on in quiet- 
ness, though there was an opposite spirit to 
trath’s testimony that did appear, yet the Lord’s | 
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ower which was with us, was over it, and kept 
‘riends in the wisdom of God. When the ser- 

vice of that meeting was over, I took my jour- 

ney homeward in the company of several 

Friends. 

Now cold winter weather being come, and I 
not able to endure hardship, to travel in truth’s 
service as formerly, being ancient, I kept the 
meetings as they fell in course ; our Province 
Meeting for Leinster being at the Moat, I went 
thither in company of several Friends, and we 
had a comfortable meeting, several Friends in 
the Ministry from England were there, and had 
a time to clear themselves in their service, 
whereby Friends and others were edified. When 
the service of the meeting was over I went home 
again in the company of many Friends, and 
some time after, finding my body able to ride 
short journies, and having clearness in my spi- 
rit, I went to Birr, to visit Friends, and had a 
good fresh meeting there. 

The week following, I went to the Moat, ac- 
companied with John Pim and Gershon Boat, 
and was at their meeting on First day, which 
was full, and the Lord’s good presence with us. 
Things relating totruth’s testimony were largely 
opened in the demonstration of the spirit and 
power of Christ, Friends were well refreshed in 
the Lord, and one in another; so I took leave 
of Friends there and came home. 


‘(To be continued.) 


CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 
BY TIMOTHY TITCOMB. 


If there be anything which human history 
teaches more thoroughly than any other thing 
—if there be any fact revealed to observation 
more clearly than any other fact—it is, that 
happiness does not depend upon condition and 
position—that it has its birth in possessions and 
relations superior to, and in most respects unaf- 
fected by, those facts of individual and social 
life which divide men into classes. Here is 
where the good Father equalizes human lot. 
High position, considered by itself, is not a 
positive good—is not, in and of itself, a source 
of happiness to the souls planted upon it. 
There is no good reason to be found in the 
whole universe of God why the coachman 
should not be as happy as the dainty ladies 
whom he serves. There is no reason why the 
hod-carrier may not be as happy as the brick- 
layer, and the bricklayer as happy as the archi- 
tect. Wants keep pace with wealth, always. 
Responsibility walks hand in hand with capaci- 
ty and power. Of him to whom much is given 
much will be required. Posts of honor are 
evermore posts of danger and of care.- Each 
office of society has its burden, proportioned to 
its importance ; so that men shall find no apolo- 


gy for murmuring at the better lot of their, 
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neighbors, while all are made dependent for 

happiness upon common sources—open alike to 

him who wears fine linen and fares sumptuously 

every day, and the beggar who waits at his 
te 


I am inclined to think that if our minds were 
capable of apprehending the essential facts of 
the life we see, we should be convinced that 
happiness is one of the most evenly distributed 
of all human possessions. The laborer loves his 
wife and children as well as the lord, and takes 
into his soul all the tender and precious influ- 
ences that flow to him through their loves as 
well as he. Food tastes as sweetly to the 
ploughman as the placeman. If the latter have 
the daintier dish, the former has the keener ap- 
petite. Into all ears the brook pours the same 
stream of music, and the birds never vary their 
—— with reference to their audiences. 

he spring scatters violets broadcast, and grass 
grows by the roadside as well as in the park. 
The breeze that tosses the curls of your little 
ones and mine is not softer in its caresses of 
those who bound over velvet to greet it. The 
sun shines, the rains fall, the trees dress them- 
selves in green, the thunder rolls and the stars 
flash for all alike. Health knows nothing of 
human distinctions, and abides with him who 
treats it best. Sleep, the gentle angel, does not 
come at the call of power, and never proffers its 
ministry for gold. The senses take no bribes 
of luxury ; but deal as honestly and generously 
by the poor as by the rich; and the President 
of the United States would whistle himself 
blind before he could call our dog from us. 

If we examine this matter critically, we shall 
find that the sweetest satisfactions that come to 
us are those which — sources common 
to the race. If you and I are worthy men, that 
which is most precious to us, as the material of 
our daily happiness, is precisely that which is 
not dependent upon the positions we respec- 
tively occupy in the world. Now, if we look 
above this range of common Providence into 
that realm of fact in which abides our common 
relationship to a common Father, the distine- 
tions of society and the variety and contrariety 
of human lot fade away and become contempti- 
ble. If God smile on me and fill my heart with 
peace; if He forgive my sin, and give me 
promise and assurance of a higher life beyond 
the grave; if He call me His child, and draw 
out from my cold and selfish heart a filial love 
for Him; if He inspire me with. a brotherly 
charity that embraces in its arms all who bear 
His image; if He give me a hope more pre- 
cious than all gold, and transform the narrow 

th in which I walk into the vestibule of 

eaven, it will very naturally be a matter of 
indifference to me whether I paint, or grind the 
colors—whether I carry dirt or officiate as the 
vicar of Bowden. If we were all made in His 
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image; if we were all held amenable to the| responsible for nothing more than he gives us, 


same law; if we all have offer of the same sal- 
vation ; if we are all to be judged according to 
our deeds ; if we have the promise of the same 
heaven on the same terms, it shows, at least, 
what God thinks of human distinctions. 

The ministry of nature, and love, and sympa- 
thy are common toallmen. On the broad plat- 
form of morals, the king stands uncovered by 
the peasant, and wealth and place flaunt no 
titles and claim no privileges. In religion, all 
men kneel and worship a common Lord. Men 
are placed in different positions in this world 
simply because there is a great variety of work 
to do, and no one man can do all kinds. If 
you and [ have found our places—if we find 
ourselves engaged in doing that thing which, 
on the whole, we can do better than anything 
else, then low discontent with our lot is not 
only sinful but mean. God gives to you and to 
me just as many sources of innocent happiness 
as he has given to anybody, and opens to us 
just as fair a heaven as he has opened to any- 
body. It becomes us, therefore, to fill our 
places, and do our particular duties well, hold 
up our heads in front of every man with self- 
respectful complacency, do honor to the office 
which God has selected for us by a faithful 
performance of its functions, and take and 
pocket contentedly the penny a day which we 
get in common with others. 

The Creator doubtless knew what weak, in- 
consistent creatures we should be when he made 
us ; but if you and I had made a world full of 
people, and set them at work with pledge of 
even pay and equal privilege in all essential 
good, and they had set themselves to erecting 
artificial distinctions among themselves, and 
gone to whining over the parts we had assigned 
to them, we should be exceedingly disappoint 
ed, not to say disgusted. 

Still we may all look up. There are steps to 
be climbed in life, but we can only climb them 
worthily by becoming fit for the ascent. Itis 
only after becoming prepared for important 
places, through the education involved in the 
intelligent and faithful discharge of the duties 
of the place in which we find ourselves, that it 
is best, or even proper, that we be advanced. 
It is not those who pine and whine, and quar- 
rel with their lot, who are apt to change it for 
one which the world calls better. Aspiration, 
worthy ambition, desire for higher good’ for 
good ends—all these indicate a soul that recog- 
nizes the beckoning hand of the Good Father 
who would call us homeward to himself—all 
these are the ground and justification of a 
Christian discontent; but a murmuring, ques- 
tioning, fault-finding spirit has direct and sym- 
pathetic alliance with nothing but the infernal. 


So while God gives you and me the privilege of 
being as happy as any other man, and makes us , well.” 


let us be contented, and, 


“ Still enduring, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 





THE HAPPINESS OF CHILDREN. 
BY R. M. HATFIELD, 


The right of children to be happy, and the 
duty of parents to promote the happiness of their 
children, are matters that seem to be little con- 
sidered. I may not be the person to do it, but 
somebody should call the attention of the read- 
ers of The Independent to this important sub- 
ject. All the characteristics and surroundings 
of childhood mark it as a season that should be 
sacred to light-hearted enjoyment. It is as 
natural for a healthy child to be happy as it is 
for the birds to sing or the rosebuds to burst 
into bloom under the genial influence of the 
sunshine andthe dew. Why should not the first 
eight or ten years of a child’s life be a bright 
and joyous play spell, over which untimely 
cares and griefs cast none of their dark shadows ? 
Surely we need not grudge our children this 
season of mirthful recreation, for the stern, cold 
realities of life will certainly overtake them full 
early. There are, I am aware, wise and good 
men who take an entirely different view of this 
subject. ‘They seem all the while afraid that 
the children will be too happy, and set their 
faces against childish enjoyments as if they were 
deadly sins. Mr. Wesley, who was certainly a 
wise and good man, blundered most egregiously 
in this matter. Speaking of his famous Kings- 
wood School, he says: ‘“ We have no play-days 
—the school being taught every day in the 
year but Sabbath; neither do we allow any time 
for play on any day.” In justification of this 
preposterous and inhuman treatment of boys 
from six to fifteen years of age, he quotes what 
he calls “a wise Gonna proverb:” “He that 
plays when he is a boy, will play when he is a 
man.” Who the sapient German was who first 
uttered this solemn nonsense we have no means 
of knowing—probably some stale and withered 
“dry tree,” destitute of pleasant memories of 
childhood, and utterly incapable of sympathiz- 
ing with its joys or sorrows. We do not allow 
ourselves to take pleasure in the failure of any 
well-meant endeavor to do good. Mr. Wesley 
was influenced by the purest motives in estab- 
lishing the school at Kingswood ; yet we confess 
to some satisfactiou in reading what he says of 
the results of his experiment, after it has been 
continued through a quarter of a century. 
“ The school,” he says, “does not in any wise 
answer the design of the institution, either with 
regard to religion or learning. The children 
are not religious; neither do they improve in 
learning better than at other schools, nor yet 30 
Of course not. Who would expect 
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improve in anything that is good ! 
of cast-iron rules and grim and austere masters, 
boys will be boys. 

Mr. Wesley is grieved that they will not be 
old men in miniature, and says: “ They ought 
never to play, but they do every day ; yea, even 
in school” Good for the boys, say we. It is 
their inalienable right to have their fug and 
frolic somewhere—if not on the play-ground, in 
the school room ; and as long as grass grows and 
water runs, may they claim and enjoy their 
privilege. Parents should know that it is much 
easier to control children when they are happy, 
than when they are miserable. Men are only 
enlarged editions of childhood, and not always 
improved editions at that. If you want to in- 
fluence a man for his good, or secure from him 
a favor, you do not make your application when 
the wind is from the east, and his business af- 
fairs all confused and going wrong. You call 
on him on a genial day, when his surroundings 
are pleasant, and, if possible, soon after he has 
enjoyed a good dinner. I know families of 
children that are always exposed to an east 
wind, and houses in which there is provision 
enough, but never an enjoyable meal. There 
are other residences so located that the south 
wind always blows softly around them, and so 
arranged that every room from basement to 
attic is flooded with a mellow and golden light. 
Surely no arguments are needed to show in 
which class of houses it is least difficult to main- 
tain a ‘wholesome family discipline. Common 
humanity requires that children should be gov- 
erned tenderly, and without any needless sacri- 
fice of their enjoyments. It is a pleasant thing 
to see a noble animal like Rarey’s Cruiser train- 
ed and controlled so as to be led about by a 
single straw; and that without any resort to the 
savage beatings that were once regarded as in- 
dispensable in the management of horses. 

Your boy, dear reader, is of more value than 
all the horses in the world, and has a right to 
every indulgence and all the happiness not in- 
consistent with his bestinterests. The families 
in which smiles and loving words are abundant, 
and where harsh and bitter words are seldom 
heard, are the ones that are most easily govern- 
ed. There is great wisdom in the apostolic in- 
junction, “ Fathers, provoke not your children 
to anger: lest they bs discouraged.” When 
the spirits of children are imbittered by the 
selfishness or tyranny of parents, they become 
disco d, and grow reckless. Let them 
once feel that their parents are indifferent to 
their happiness, and a commanding motive toa 
life of goodness is lost to them forever. Oh, 
that all parents were wise—that they under- 

stood this. In this matter the mother bears a 
double responsibility. ‘She it is who stamps 
the coin of character, and makes the being, 
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boys who are taught that all play is wicked, to] who would be a savage, but for her gentle cares, 
But in spite |a Christian man.” 


The injustice and downright meanness of any 
needless interference with the es of 
children appear when we remember how much 
they are affected by little things. Whena man 
is cut off from outward sources of enjoyment, 
he has internal resources upon which he can 
draw and be happy. With children the case 
is different. The world in which they live is 
small, and chiefly external to themselves. The 
horizon that bounds their vision is so narrow 
that a single cloud not bigger than a man’s 
hand suffices to darken all their skies. We are 
too apt to forget it, but the sufferings and en- 
joyments of childhood are not only real, but in- 
tense. Your little girl has been promised an 
excursion to the country, or a visit to some 
friends. For days and weeks her heart has 
been full and brimming over with joyful an- 
—— For the time being her journey 
leads her right through the land Beulah, under 
sun-bright skies, and where the songs of the 
birds never cease. But something occurs, and 
she is told that she must forego the anticipated 
pleasure. The matter seems to you of so little 
consequence that you hardly make an effort te 
soothe her feelings, or reconcile her to the dis- 
appointment. Qh, if you had not wandered far 
from the blessed days of your own childhood, 
you would know how to sympathize with her in 
troubles that are as real as any that you have tc 
bear. Or your generous warm-hearted boy has 
been led into some act of disobedience, and you 
call him up for rebuke and punishment. You 
are excited—angry, perhaps—and at your first 
reproof his eyes are blinded with tears, and his 
emotions so choke him that he is unable to 
make any reply to your upbraiding words. 
You suppose him to be in a passion, or obsti- 
nate, and after correcting him, order him imme- 
diately out of your presence. But in truth he 
is grieved, not angry; and his tears are 
wrung from a loving and manly heart. The 
iron has entered his soul because he is treated 
with injustice. His own father misunderstands 
him, and will not allow him an opportunity to 
make explanations. He could make it all right 
if you would allow him to throw himself into 
your arms, and tell you how sorry he is for his 
fault, and how anxious he is to be a good boy, 
and deserve your confidence and love. You 
may have suffered many times during your life 
from the “rash judgment and sneers of selfish 
men.” The treachery of professed friends may 
have cut you to the very quick of the soul, but 
none of these wounds are deeper or more pain- 
ful than those you have inflicted on the heart 
of your noble boy by your blundering folly. 
There isa sacred and holy eloquence in the 
tears of children, and I never see them but my 
heart grows softer at the sight. They come 
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not from the animal, but from what is spiritual 
and divine in human nature. The beaten 
hound will whine and howl, but he does not 
weep. You may lay hold on a swine, and 
plunge a knife in its throat, and there is a 
struggle and an outcry, but notears. “I would 
not enter on my list of friends” the man who 
does not appreciate and sympathize with the 
sorrows of children. 

I close this article, already too long, by re- 


From the Independent. 
THE SPIRITUAL, THE REAL. 








We speak of the great conditions and laws of 
human society and social life as being unvary- 
ing, and as holding on from generation to gene- 
ration. And men are brought up to consider those 
things as substantial that report themselves to 
the senses. All our language is framed accord- 
fai A ing to this idea. We have not aterm that 
minding parents that the time is short in which | represents anything as being actual in distinction 
they can do anything to promote the happiness| from that which is purely imaginary, that is 
of their children. If you are taken from them,| not taken from something material. To our 
you desire to have a place in their pleasant and | thinking, that which is visible and tangible is 
grateful remembrances. Or if you live and| substantial. We think that a thing is more 
are required to lay your children in the grave,| and more real as it goes toward matter. That 
it will soothe your heart to remember that you] is real to us which can be appreciated by the 
did what you could to render their journey| ear, by the eye, by the scales, and by the yard- 
through life bright and beautiful. Ishall never] stick. But the truth is the other way. V hile 


. forget an incident that once occurred as I sat} matter is real and substantial, and has its own 


by’ the bedside of a dying boy. A servant in| appointed place and value, it is the things that 
the family, a warm-hearted Irish girl, came into} are invisible ; it is the things that belong to the 
the room, looked at the poor suffering boy, and | spiritual realm ; it is the things that have to do 
called him by name, but he was too sick to re-| with the character and destiny of man ; it is the 
cognize or answer her. She struggled for a|things that eye cannot see, nor ear hear, nor 
moment with her emotions, burst into tears and | hand touch—it is these that are transcendently 
exclaimed, “Poor little Willie! Can’t you| important, and that are most influential on the 
speak to me once more? Qh, if you could only| scale of universal affairs. We are educated to 
live, I would never speak a cross word to you| feel that the standard of measurement is near 
again!” It was the expression of a feeling} the earth, and through our senses; whereas, 
that thousands carry in their hearts, when they | the Christian teaching is that things are val- 
are loosin g or have lost friends. It is well for| uable and real as they shred off matter, and get 
us to think of this when we are tempted to be| rid of it. As we go toward our ideal spiritual 
impatient with our children. The Master may | condition, we go away from the cruder forms of 
have need of them, and take them to himself. | matter. 
The race of your boy may be soon run, and you} But although we have this education, there 
compelled from the side of his coffin to review! comes to all men, at times, I hope, a vision of 
your conduct during the years that you have} the other side; a sense of the reality of invisible 
guided and governed him. And it will be a| things; a conception of the glory and grandeur 
bitter and grievous thing to you, if in that] of the eternal world. There are periods, it is 
hour conscience upbraids you with having] to be hoped, in the history of all men, when, 
caused him a single hour of needless sorrow. | looking upon the world in the light of this 
The dear little girl whose presence fills all] momentary revelation, their experience is what 
your house with light and melody, may soon be| the apostle says ours ought to be. But it is 
sleeping in her grave. Full well do I know} only transient. The greater part of the time 
that such a blow will almost break your heart.} men feel that houses here are real things, and 
You will need then the comfort that comes from] that future palaces are visionary. They feel, 
the remembrance that you always treated the|« My reputation in the street is something, but 
dear child tenderly, and led her by gentle] my coming charatter I do not know so much 
methods into the green pastures and beside the| about.” They feel that it is well enough for a 
still waters. May the blessing of Him who} minister to talk poetry in the church, to weave 
took the children in his arms, and blessed them, | agreeable fictions, and to deal in flowery con- 
be upon as many as remember and act upon his| ceptions ; but that a man in this world who has 
words: ‘Take heed that ye despise not one of|to do with iron, and granite, and hard sub- 
these little ones: for I say unto you that in| stances, cannot afford to have his senses put out 
heaven their angels do always behold the face] of place by these vagaries. They feel that a 
of-my Father which is in heaven.”— Christian] man among men must do as men do. And yet, 
Recorder. these very men, I take it, have times in which 
the whole is changed ; in which they feel that 
There is dew in one flower and not in another,| the things which they have regarded as the 
because one opens its cup and takes it in, while} most substantial are the most visionary, and that 
the other closes itself and the drops run off. |the things which they have regarded as the 
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most visionary are the most substantial. Why, | they spend money unnecessarily in fine clothing 

you fought against that doctrine as metaphysical | and jewelry for their children, they are paying 

and fantastic, clear down to the cradle, where | them a premium to spend their time away from 

a had invested your heart. Ah! you do not} home—that is, in those places where they can 
now what is in an organ till the stops are|attract the most attention and make the most 

drawn. Nobody knows what he is till love draws | display.” 

some stops, till infancy draws other stops, and 

till trials draw still other stops of his being. |’ 

Many men never know what are the depths of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

their nature till their children reveal them. 

Idolaters that worship at the altar of the cradle, 

when they find that the sweet singer and prat- PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 322, 1863. 


tler of the evening has gone fron then for ever-| ————————— 
more, stand, at first, stunned and amazed. And| The Committee to promote subscriptions to 


2, with rest, reason comes back, and realization | +}. stock of Friends’ Educational Association 
of their loss; and as, day in and day out, no 


little one clambers at the knee, or frolics about within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
the room, or makes music with its voice, they | 12g; have appointed Conferences, as follows : 
say, “ AllI have—all my industry; all my} At Friends’ meeting house, Newtown Square, 


wealth ; my name; my place—would I give if| Delaware Co., Pa., on Sth day, 19th instant, . 
God would but return to me my child.” And om ani - M. ” , 


what is that but saying that the whole world, a ; . 

being measured in the Se of love, even from} At Friends’ meeting house, corner of 19th 

a greater toa lesser nature, shrinks and becomes | and North St., below Coates, Phila., on 6th day 

insignificant? When you have a realization of evening, 20th inst., at 74 o’clock. 

what parental affection is, you feel that there is} At Race Street meeting house, Phila., on 

more in the heart-beat of one little child than] 40044 ae Mn ie ae . b o’el ok 

in all the pulsations of business throughout the | "°°°?®4Y NR ee eee 

world. There is many and many aman that,| At Friends’ meeting house, Falsington, Bucks 
having lost some dear friend, has looked back | Co., on 7th day, 3d mo. 7th.,at 2 o’clock, P. M. 


SE EEE 


and said, “‘ My merchandise, my earthly gains,} At Friends’ meeting house, Newtown, Bucks 


seem to me as nothing compared with that) Qo, on First-day, 8d mo. 8th, at 2 o'clock, 
which has been taken from me. P.M 
A man goes to the grave of his companion, |~* ~~“ A igh 

and he feels, “I was weak, and all 1am I owe| Friends and others interested, within reach 
to that woman. She was a saint, she made me|of these localities, are particularly invited to 
a man, and she held me up; and I om what Il attend. The Conferences will be addressed by 
am, by the grace of God, through her.” Now}, onheus of Ga Gemmitinn. 

she is gone, and he is more alone than a person 
would be in Oregon or in the desert of Sahara. 
But it is the heart that is lonesome, and not the| Dep, on the 2d inst., at his residence in New Gar- 
body. A man may have company and be in a {den township, Chester County, Penn., NaTHANiEL 


. . ‘Scaruzt, in the 84th year of his age. 
dungeon, and he may be in the midst of a He was a member and for many years an elder of 


crowded city and have no company. And the|Kennett Monthly Meeting; and was noted for his 
time when we feel most lonesome is when God , quiet, upright, Christian iife. He was one of whom 
takes away, by his providence, that on which | it may be truly said, *‘ behold an Israelite, indeed, in 
we have leaned and fastened our affection. And | 20m is no guile.” 
under such circumstances, how does a man re- a * _ - = = oe Pe or, 
alize that those things which have seemed to| Widow Of Asa Diackledge, aged 49 years, 
“ . . . Member of Stillwater Monthly 
him the most and the highest are the least and | Months and 3 days 
‘ Meet d Suusbury Particular Meeting. 
the lowest, and that those things that have Te ae - 
seemed to him the least and the lowest are the} , ——, 0 4th of 7th month, 1862, of typhoid fever, 
t and the hichest ! B Anna, daughter of Asa and Sarah Blackledge, aged 
most and the highest 24 years, 7 months and 2 days. 
——, on Ist of 11th month, of diptheria, Marcarer 
FOR PARENTS TO PONDER E., youngest daughter of Jephthah and Mary Duvall, 
; aged 18 years and 5 days. 

“T would be glad to see more parents un- ——, on 30th of 11th month, of diptheria,’Dororay, 
derstand that when they spend money ju-| wife of Daniel Patterson, Jr., and daughter of Jeph- 
diciously to improve and adorn the house, and |thah and Mary Duvall, aged 21 years and 5 days. 
the ground around it, they are in effect paying ——, on 4th of Ist month, 1863, Extsan Gray, an 
their children a premium to stay at home, a8 | Rider of Stillwater Monthly Meeting and Sunsbury 
much as possible, to enjoy it; but that when | Particular Meeting, aged 60 years. 
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Street, 


ISAAC TOWNSEND, 


Importer and Dealer in 


1232 
a 


paitapa. HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. aaah. 


A splendid Assortment of DOOR MATS Just Received. 


HARDWARE, TINNED and ENAMELLED BOILERS and SAUCEPANS. PLAIN and PLANISHED 
TIN WARE, BRUSHES, WOODEN WARE, .PLATED WARE, CUTLERY, JAPANNED WARE and 


COOKING UTENSILS of all kinds. 


FIRE SCREENS, FEATHER DUSTERS. 


PATENT CLOTHES WRINGERS 
Saving more than the price ina short time. FOLDING HAT-RACKS and FOLDING STEP-LADDERS. 


BIRD CAGES, SHAKER GOODS, BRITANNIA WARE, POCKET CUTLERY, PORCELAIN KNIFE- 
SHARPENERS, DOG COLLARS, MORAVIAN BASKETS—a very fine article. 


PATENT CLOTHES RACKS—three sizes. 


11th mo. 8, 1862.—3mo... 


JESSE G. HAWLEY, 
ATTORNEY+AT-LAW, 
49} Fast Penn Street, 
READING, PENNA. 

bth mo. 24th, 1862—ly. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 








THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY: AND-TBYST COMPANY, 
OF PHLLADBLPRLA. 


OFFICE, NO. 408: cHNSTNUT STHEET. 


Capital (paid wp) $300,000—Charter Perpetual. 


CONTINUE to make INSURANCE ON LIVES on 
the most reasonable térms. 
They act as. Exeocutors, Trustees and Guardians, 


under Last Wills, and ag Receivers and ssignees. 
The capital being paid and - ether 
with a large and” fand, 


offers a perfect sequrity tothe 

The premnene may be paid yearly, helf.gearly, or 
quarter 

The Company add a BONUS periodically to the 
Insurances for life. 

The following are a few examples from the Regis- 
ter :— 


Amount of Policy and Bonus 
to be in 











Policy- | Sum | oe a or creased by future 

| | Iesured. eet s additions. 

No. 89 | $2500 | $887 50 $3,387 50 
132.| 3000 | 1,050 00 4,050 00 
199 | .1000 | 400 00 1,400 00 | 
_ 333 | | 5000 ‘| 1,875 00) 6,875 00 | 





Pentti containing tables of rates and explana- 
tion, forms of application, and further information, 
ean be had at the office. 


THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 
JNO. F. JAMES, Actaary. Imo. 31,’63—3mo. 


All Orders Attended to with Promptness. 


ERCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


This Institution which is located in one of the 
most beautiful sections of Chester County, Pa., three 
miles south of Coatesville, on the Penna. R. R, will 
commence its nineteenth session on the Second- day 
of Third month next. The spring end summer term 
will continue twenty weeks e course of study 
comprises the branches essential to a complete edu- 
cation. Lectures are delivered every week on moral, 
historic and scientific subjects, and the school is 
well supplied with Philosophical, Chemical and 
Astronomical Apparatus. Terms $60 per session. 
The yet cd oth Ancient and Modern—are 
oad out extra charge. Circulars will be seat 
to uesting them. ; 

Application should be made to 

Ricaarp Daguineton, Jk., Principal, 
Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 
Ist. mo. 3d; 1863+-2mo, 


A PRESENT to the WASH-TUB which 
will give happiness to:the Jady who presides: over 
it, and lessen the labors and troubles of the wash- 
day, would be one of pA several kings J of Clothes © 
Wringets which we have for’ rele 

UMAN & SHAW, 


No. 835 (Eight Thirty-five) 1 Market st., below 9th: 


THE NEW STYLE of WORK or SKEIN 
Holder, andithe Sewing Holders, are very suitable 
for a lady’ s work-basket. For sale by 

TRUMAN & SHAW, 

No. 835 (Eight Thirty-five) Market st., below 9th. 


SPRING BOTTOM OILERS of COPPER, 
Brass, Tin or, Zinc Metals, and of various sizes, 
suitable for-Sewing Machines or larger machinery. 


For sale at 
TRUMAN & SHAW’S, 
No. 835 (Eight thirty-five) Market st., below 9th. 


KEBP YOUR CASH AND VALUABLE 
Papers in Cash Boxes similar to those for sale at 
the Hardware Store of 

TRUMAN & SHAW, 

No. 835 (Eight thirty-five) Market st., below 9th. 

5mo. 3—ly. 
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PHOTOGRAPH, ALBUMS. 


927 SPRING GARDEN &T., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Albums bound in Turkey Morocco of. various 
colors, GILT. STAMPED, RELIEF and EMBOSSED, 
with one or two clasps and gilt rims, holding from 


TWELVE to ONE HUNDRED: PICTURES, 
at low prices. 


Call and see albums bound in 


TURKEY MOROCCO ANTIQUE, 
with two clasps, holding 30 pictures, at $3 00; ditto 
40 pictures, $3 75; ditto 50 pictures, $4 25. Also 


TURKEY MOROCCO SATCHELS, 
PORTE-MONNAIES, 
ELASTIC POCKET-BUOKS, 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES, 
And Stationery of all kinds. 


E. DAVIS, 


12mo. 13—tf 927 Spring Garden St. 


~~ GONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Js situated in one of the most fertile and romantic 
portions of Eastern Pennsylvania, amidst a popula- 
tion whose peaceable habits, intelligence and high- 
toned morality have truly entitled them to the name 
of “Concord.” The buildings are new, and were con- 
structed expressly for EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES, 
the Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s apartments being 
ENTIRELY SEPARATE, each having all the modern 
improvements for ventilation, and are within a FEW 
MINUTES’ walk of the Concordville Station, on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, twenty 
miles west of Philadelphia ; and also can be reached 
by a stage-route from Wilmington, Del. to West 
Chester, Pa. 





All the branches of a 
THOROUGH ENGLISH EDUCATION, 
together with the 
GREEK, LATIN and FRENCH LANGUAGES, 


will be taught. 

Terms, $46 for fourteen weeks, commencing 
Third month 16th and continuing to Sixth month 
19th,'1863. 

For Catalogue, address 

JOSEPH SHORTLEGE, 


Principal. 
Or, AUGUSTUS C. NORRIS, 
Vice-Principal, 
Coricordville, Delaware Co., 
Imo, 24, 1863—4mos. Penna. 


- so-.WM. HEACOCK, 
‘ GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER; 


NO. 18 NORTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Also, Furwirure made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matrasses made and repaired. 
Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 


2 mo. 24, 1863.—1 yr. 
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FOULKE’S ALMANAC. | 


The FRIENDS’ ALMANAC for the year 1863. 
BY JOSEPH FOULKE, M.D. 
Is now ready. For sale by the Publisher, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—-——~09—- 


This Almanac contains reliable accounts of the 
YEARLY, QUARTERLY and MONTHLY MEET- 
INGS OF FRIENDS in the United States, correct 
ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS and a variety 
of useful and interesting matter. 

Orders addressed to the Publisher can be supplied 
at once. 


Sent by mail free of postage on the receipt of two 
letter stamps. 


The ALMANAC can be obtained at the following 


laces : 

eTD NEW YORK, 
HOWE & FERRY, 76 Bowery. 
JOS. 8S. COHU, 23 Park Row. 


BALTIMORE, 


ELIZABETH FULLER, 
157 North Gay 8t. 


LANCASTER, Pa., 
JOHN SHEAFFER. 
WEST CHESTER, Pa., 

GEORGE F. WORRELL. 

WILMINGTON, Del., 
J. T. HEALD. 
READING, Pa., 


STRICKLAND & BROTHER, 
Penn St. between 5th and 6th Sts. 


TRENTON, N. J., 
CHARLES SCOTT. 


RICHMOND, IND., 
STRATTON c& SON. 


FLUSHING, N. Y., 
HENRY CLEMENT. 


HUNTSVILLE IND.., 
JESSE W. ROBERTS. 


TO TEACHERS. 


A Male Teacher is wanted to take charge of the 
School near Friends’ Meeting-House at Sandy Spring, 
Maryland, to commence his duties on the Ist of 4th 
month. Besides the ordinary English branches, he 
will be required to teach Elementary Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Physiology. The 
School will be small at its commencement, as it has 
been for some time vacant, but a salary of 500 dol- 
lars will be secured to a competent Teacher for the 
first year, which will be increased the next year if 
the Teacher proves worthy. 

Board can be had upon moderate terms. 

Applications may be made to 
BENJ. HALLOWELL, 

Or B. RUSH ROBERTS, 

Sandy Spring, Maryland. 





2d mo. 21—It. 
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TO TEACHERS OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


Publisher hopes that it will supply a deficieney whieh 
has long been felt; and be particularly usefal in 
those large portions of the country where, from the 
scattered condition of the population, bighly quali- 


COLLOT’S 
PROGRESSIVE FRENCH 
SCHOOL SERIES. 


By A. G. Cottor, Professor of the French Language 
in the University of Oxford, England. 


Complete in Six Volumes, Beautifully Bound 
and Printed on Fine Paper. 


18mo. Price 75 cents each. 


The Subscriber, publisher of Collot’s Progressive 
Series of French School Books, respectfully recommends 
it to the attention of the Public at large, and particu- 
larly to the examination of Teachers and Parents. 
He confidently believes that the Six Volumes, of 
which it consists, are amp'y sufficient for the attain- 
meht of proficiency, by the shortest route, in the Arts 
of Speaking, Reading and Writing the French Language ; 
and that they form a more complete and economical 
system of Elementary Manuals for the study of French, 
than has ever before been presented to the Public. 
Flattering Testimonials from well known Classical 
Teachers, and eminent Professors of the French Lan- 
guage; and numerous Critical Notices of the Public 
Press, have been received. 


COLLOT’S LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR 
AND EXERCISES. In this Grammar, the basis of 
which is Levizac’s excellent Grammar, the valuable 
but not well arranged contents of that work have 
been reduced to a natural order; while those parts 
of it which were either entirely out of place in a 
grammar, or were unintelligible to the juvenile scho- 
lar have been expunged. By this process, the size 
and price of the volume have been lessened mate- 
rially, without the sacrifice of any information of the 
least practical value. 


COLLOT’S PROGRESSIVE PRONOUNCING 
FRENCH READER; on a plan of Pronunciation, 
New, Simple and Effective : being a Course of Inter- 
esting and Instructive Lessons, selected from the 
Works of the best French Prose Writers and Poets, 
preceded by a Collection of Easy Fables. 


COLLOT’S PROGRESSIVE INTERLINEAR 
FRENCH READER;; on Locke’s Plan of Instruction: 
being a Key to “ Collot’s Pronouncing French Read- 
er.” Containing a translation of all the Prose in the 
Pronouncing Reader, comprising about two-thirds of 
the latter volume. The Lessons commence with short 
and simple Fables, and proceed, by easy progression, 
to varied selections from the finest Prose writings in 
the French language. 

COLLOT’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH DIA- 
LOGUES AND PHRASES, with an English Trans- 
lation : consisting of numerous Conversations on Fa- 
miliar Subjects, and a well-selected collection of 
Idioms and Proverbs. The whole calculated to fa- 
cilitate the study of the French Language, and par- 
ticularly the Art of Speaking it. 


COLLOT’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH ANEC- 
DOTES AND QUESTIONS, written in easy style: 
Intended as a Reciting and Reading Book for Schools ; 
and especially in conjunction with “ Collot’s French 


Dialogues and Phrases,” as a Guide to French Con- 
versation. 


KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN COLLOT’S LE- 
VIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 38 cts. This Key 
is intended to aid the Teacher, or Parent, who may 
not be master of the nicer difficulties of the French 
Language ; and also the self-taught Student. The 



















fied French teachers cannot be obtained, or where 


the studies of the child are directed by the zealous 
and intelligent parent. 


Collot’s French Grammar and Pronouncing French 
Reader are used in the Patapetruia Centrat Hier 
Scuoot. 

Teachers who desire a copy of any of the above 
works for examination will receive them by mail, 
postage free, on the receipt of one-half the retail 
price. 

Address the publisher, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
10th mo. 18th— tf. 


EXTRA QUALITY. 


Johanny’s Frosted Beavers. 
Medium-Priced Frosted Beavers. 
Thick and Fine Freneh Beavers. 
Tricot, Castor and Union Beavers. 
Mohair and Sealskin Cloakings. 


Superfine Cassimeres, viz.: 
Silk Mixes, Neat Fancies, Black, Meltons, 
Extra Wright, Union, Boys’, &c. &c. 

6-4 Coatings and Overcoatings. 
Novelties in Fancy Vestings. 


BALMORALS. 
One hundred pieces 25 cent Delaines. 
Auction lots Fine Black Alpacas. 
Fine Merinoes and Wool Reps. 
Black Poplins, 87, $1 00 and $3 25. 
Fine Large Blankets, Flannels. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Experienced Cutters, Good Cloths and 
Good Work. 


GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
COOPER & CONRAD, 


S. E. corner Ninth and Market Sts. 
12mo 6—=1mo. 


CHARLES H. MAROT, 
BOOK BINDER AND PUBLISHER, 


No. 25 N. Sixth St., (2d Story,) 
Opposite the City Bank, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Books, in large or small Editions, 


BOUND OR PRINTED 


At the lowest rates. “Also 


“$08 BINDING IN EVERY STYLE. 


MAGAZINES, SCRAP BOOKS, &c. &c., at reason- 
able prices. 


Friends’ Books neatly and durably bound. 


Missing Numbers supplied. OLD AND RARE 
BOOKS CAREFULLY REBOUND: 


Pusiisner.—Neat and desirable editions of 
FAMILY AND SCHOOL TESTAMENTS. 


A relief to weak eyes and poor sight. 
10th mo. 18, 1862—lyr. 
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EATON ACADEMY, 


FOR YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES. 
KENNETT SQUARE, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 







SAMUEL H. GARTLEY, 
CONVEYANCER, 


No. 108 South Fourth: Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Daeps and Morreagss carefully drawn, Money In- 
vesTED in Monteacgs and Grounp Rents, &c. 
5th mo. 3d, 1862—ly. 


WILLIAM STILL, 


















The First Season of the present Scholastic Year 
will close on the 27th of the Third month next, 
when, after ten days’ vacation, the Second Session 
will commence on Second-day the 6th of Fourth 
month, and continue 14 weeks. 
























DEALER IN 
TERMS. 
Tuition, Boarding, &c....... batithcaglbeviecscdl $46 00 STOVES, RANGES, LEHIGH and 
Tuition only.........+.00« poaseSecheos pedbiGessctne 11 00 SCHUYLKILL CO AL, &e. 


For further particulars see circulars, which will 
be sent to all requesting the same. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Proprietor. 
Or, JOSEPH BOND, Principal Instructor. 
lmo, 31, ’63—3mos. 


No. 107 NORTH FIFTH STREET. 


A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. * 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H. 
Furness. 10th mo. 4th, 1862— ly. 


















STOKES & FOULKE, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
No. 510 ARCH St. 


Have on hand a good assortment of CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are prepared to 
have the same made up to order iv good style and 
at moderate prices. 

Particular Attention given to Making 
FRIENDS’ CLOTHING. 

5mo. 10, °62—ly. 






































THE CHILD’S FIRST READER. 


A SCHOOL BOOK FOR FRIENDS. 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL has recently published an 
elementary school book, called the CHILD’S FIRST 
READER, especially designed for the use of Friends. 
in their schools and families. It has been the 
concern of many members of the Society that a 
series of works should be published, more appropri- 
ate for our schools and families than the great mass 
of books generally placed in the hands of our chil- 
dren. This little work is but an initiatory step to- 
wards the realization of this concern. It makes no 
pretensions over others, beyond that of exclading 
from its pages, all language, subjects and pictures 
which would appear objectionable to the mind of a 
consistent Friend. This is claimed as its chief merit. 
If this little work should meet with due encourage- 
ment, other books of a higher grade in a regular 
series will be undertaken, as circumstances permit. 
For a trifling sum every parent among Frieuds can 
now supply his children and grandchildren with a 
First Reader, free from complimentary terms, hea- 
thenish language, martial songs and pictures and 
theatrical dialogues. 

Price per dozen $1.20. Single copies sent per 
mail, prepaid for 15 cts., which sum may be remitted 
in Postage Stamps. Address the Publisher. 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL., 


Nos. 17 and 19 S, Sixth street, Phila. 
7mo. 12—tf. 































HYDRAULIC RAMS, WATER WHEELS, 
WIND-MILLS, ERRICSSON HOT-AIR 
ENGINES, LIFT AND FORCE 
PUMPS, of Brass or Iron, 


And all other water-raising machines constantly on 
hand or made to order. Country residences supplied 
with Hot and Cold Water Baths, Permanent Wash 
Stands, Water Closets, Patent Coal Oil Gas Works, 
and all other modern city conveniences, by 


M’COLLIN & RHOADS, 


Plumbere and Ges Fitters, 


No. 1221 Market St. 
2d mo. 7th, 1863—3 mos. 


NOW READY, 
AN ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE, 


As Exemplified by the Barly Christians. 


For sale by T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Nos. 17 & 19 S. Sixth St., Philad. 
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Digp, on 28th of 1st month, 1863, Cuar.es Hexry 
Matrsow, in the 39th year of hisage; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


——, lst month 10th, 1863, Wau. Avstty, son of 
Caleb J. and Henrietta S. Dixon, in his 5th year. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“TIVING IN THE COUNTRY.” 


Ina recent number of the “ Intelligencer,” 
an article under the above title, copied from 
Hall’s Journal of Health, attracted my attention, 
and as the picture of the disadvantages of being 
a “semi-citizen” is so overdrawn, I must be 
allowed to take exception to the whole article, 
as from personal experience I can assure my 
readers that only a lazy man need hurry, and 
one who is habitually punctual, as business men 
‘are supposed to be, need never be late for the 
ears, neither do cars start before their time, and 
in well regulated families the cooks are “ minute 
men ;” if either are remiss in these particulars, 
a country life will correct the errors; and is an 
advantage. 

Unlike the drowsy denizen of a pent up city, 
the lover of a country life is up by times, and in 
the spring or summer enjoys a stroll through 
the garden before breakfast, breathing in new 
life that makes him younger and more able to 
endure the toils of business ; then seated in the 
cars he is whirled through the open country, 
drinking in the fragrance of opening buds and 
blossoms, and chatting with companions, vigor- 
ous with life and spirits, he reaches his office in 
a very different mood from his city partner, who 
has spent the same time wandering through a 
market house, whose very odor would drive 
away an appetite, if he had any after a hot and 
sleepless night, unrelieved by the cooling 
zephyrs that invite the rural dweller to repose. 

In winter too, the country has its charms; 
and when the earth is covered with a snowy 
mantle, and every tree and bush is laden with 
shining crystals, sparkling like diamonds, the 
ride to town is like a fairy scene, and our 
pleasure is only marred by the thought that 
those who are plodding through the slushy 
streets cannot be with us to enjoy its beauties. 

“ As soon as mid-day is past,” there is the 
pleasure of anticipating the reunion that awaits 
us; which does not detract from our affability 
to customers, but makes us genial, the love that 
swells up in our hearts glowing on our counte- 
nances in remembrance of the beaming, joyous, 
faces that await our coming on the porch, and 
listen, as we sit in the “shade of our own vine 
and fig tree,’ to the news we may have 
brought. 

We do not carry our business with us to a 
room in our back buildings surrounded by 
neighbors’ walls, but leave all such thoughts be- 
hind, the ride dispelling them from our minds, 


and here in a total forgetfulness of our affairs, 

abandon ourselves to the influence of nature, 

and our thoughts are led “from nature up to 

nature’s God,” who seems the nearer to us; 

and I answer here “is the quietude of a life 

like this.” FRANKLIN. 
2d mo. 6th, 1863. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NEW SERIES.—NO. V. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


In the valley between the Catoctin mountain 
and the Blue Ridge, a great variety of rocks oc- 
cur ; gneiss, clay, slate, talcose slate, quartz, white- 
sandstone, with trappe and hornblende occasion- 
ally. Many of these rocks seem to be com- 
pounded of two or more varieties, as horn- 
blende, gneiss, &e. The hornblende rock here, 
when beneath the soil, is always covered with 
a coat of rust, no doubt owing to the oxydizing 
of the iron it contains. The gneiss and clay 
slate in many places appear to have been de- 
posited in thin layers above each other re- 
peatedly, and then on being tilted up on edge 
and decomposed, present a silicio-argillaceous 
soil admirably adapted to farming purposed 
The gneiss makes a sandy friable soil easy to 
work, while the clay slate gives it adhesiveness ; 
the one allowing the rain to percolate freely 
through it, while the other gives compactness 
sufficient to retain the moisture, and both to- 
gether form a soil remarkable for resisting 
drought. This is a valuable advantage ena- 
bling it to sustain a four weeks’ drought as well 
as the limestone soils of the valleys west of the 
Blue Ridge one of two weeks’ duration. There 
the rocks are often only a few feet beneath the 
surface, while here, in digging wells, they often 
go 20 or 30 feet before reaching rocks hard 
enough to require blasting. The rocks too are 
full of fissures and seams, that allow the water 
to descend into the bowels of the hills; hence 
springs are very numerous, and small streams 
are in every valley. It is the best watered 
country I have ever seen; many of our farmers 
could divide their farms into ten acre fields, and 
have running water in every field. Many of 
the springs are very lasting ; some however fail 
in dry seasons. ' 

The Blue Ridge at Harper’s Ferry, as well 
as the Short Hills mountain a few miles to the 
east, is composed principally of a white-colored 
compact sandstone. This rock in some places 
is friable and soft, but generally is hard, and in 
many places has the appearance of having been 
subjected to great heat. This is peculiarly the 
case at the base of the abrupt precipice at the 
end of the mountain on the bank of the river. 
Here there appears to have been two centres of 
an upheaving force, the strata of rocks above 
each presenting the form of semicircle, while at 
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each centre the rocks seem to have been rent 
and split in every direction, and these rents and 
fissures filled up with white quartz, as if forced 
into them in a molten state under tremendous 
pressure. The sandstone part is darkened as if 
by heat and very crystalline in structure, while 
the quartz is very compact and white, giving 
the rock a peculiar appearance. This appear- 
ance is only to be seen at these centres here, 
and the rock may be traced across the bed of 
the river; but in many places on the summit of 
the mountain, this variegated rock is the highest 
to be met with. It would appear that the up- 
heaying force there had been sufficient to break 
through the overlying rock, and thus forced 
the lowermost beds to the summit. Here too 
the summits are sharp and narrow, while where 
this has not been the ease they are broader. 

A thin bed of chlorite slate rests against the 
eastern flank of the ridge here, while the sand- 
stone forms by far the larger part. These two 
varieties of rock compose the whole of the 
mountain for many miles further south, and lie 
wedge-shaped against each other with reversed 
ends. At the river the sandstone predominates 
and forms the summit rocks for some 15 miles, 
— the chlorite slate and epidote is the 

ighest, and then the sandstone begins to leave 
the summit and forms separate hills ; and finally 
at about 20 miles it commences to form separate 
hills along the western base of the ridge which 
is there composed entirely of the other varieties 
of rock. On the western side of the mountain 
and on the summit where the sandstone is met 
with, there is pine timber with chestnut and 
other varieties common to their soils, with often 
a dense undergrowth of laurel and whortleberry 
bushes. There when the laurel is in bloom are 
scenes of singular and beautiful wildness, beau- 
tiful from the vast number of blossoms, and 
wild from rocks and precipices, and the absence 
of anything like cultivation, or even the ap- 
pearance of roads or paths. From many places 
on these summits the valleys on either side are 
to be seen in their wide extent backed by 
mountains in the distance, and the rivers, farms, 
forests, villages and buildings, all as if laid out 
on a map, and forming altogether a scene not 
everywhere met with, and of which many can 
have but a faint conception. ‘The purity of the 
water in this sandstone region, the purity of its 
air, and the labor necessary to see its beauties 
and wonders, would be far more likely to bene- 
fit the citizen in search of health and recreation, 
than the far renowned watering places so fre- 
quently resorted to. There the sensual appetite 
is gorged and surfeited to excess, with but little 
that can really elevate the mind, while here 
the exercise would give a pleasure and a zest to 
plain but substantial fare, that an epicure 
might envy, while the mind could but feast on 
the beauties of nature. 
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From reading Jefferson’s description of Har- 
per’s Ferry, it would seem that he supposed the 
gap in the mountain here had been caused by 
some convulsion of nature that ‘shook the 
earth to its centre.’ This if I remember right 
is his language, not having read it for many 
years. Qn the contrary, there is reason to 
believe, that this opening for the passage of the 
river had been made by one of those silent but 
powerful operations, that nature is wont to work 
with. The well-known effect of the abrasion of 
running water, in wearing away even the hardest 
rocks, will account for all we see here, if time 
enough is allowed. The mountain is lower 
here at each side of the opening than either on 
the north or south, and from appearances there 
has evidently been a gap here as we see in many 
other places, but its being at a less elevation’ 
above tide water, has caused the passage of the 
waters here. The valley as well as the moun- 
tain rises as we pass south up the Shenandoah 
river, which runs along the base of the rid 
for nearly 150 miles, with a good deal of. fall. 
Previous to this opening being made, the waters 
must have covered a large part of the valley as 
a lake. There is evidence of this in the rounded 
pebbles found on high ground in Jefferson 
county, that must have been brought there by 
water, as these pebbles are not of the rock, 
found there, but of rocks further up the valley 
of the Potomac. The famous*Jefferson’s rock, 
as it is called, stands on a precipice some 200 
feet above the base of the cliff a little distance 
up the Shenandoah. It is a rock about 15 feet 
in diameter and perhaps 18 inches thick in the 
middle, resting on a rock of 3 or 4 feet diameter 
and both resting on the rock of the hill, but so 
nicely balanced that the strength of a single 
person can shake it. It is something of a mag- 
nesian slate, and being free from quartz, has a 
vast number of names cut upon it. The poet 
alluding to fame says : 

Even-this same rock on which my feet are placed, 

Proves, clearly proves, how fondly thou art prized. 
Thick o’er its surface many a name is traced, 

And many a name that now forgotten lies. 

How many a weary step some travellers climb, 

O’er craggy rocks to reach this lovely place 
Almost forget to view these scenes sublime, 

And spend their time a worthless name to trace. 

Immediately at the western base of the Blue 
Ridge lies a bed of shale of one or two miles in 
breadth, and often near the junction of this shale 
and the limestone are beds of iron ore. This fea- 
ture is general in the valley of the Potomac, and 
more or less the whole length of this mountain 
range. Next comes the valley limestone, at 
first generally of a pale color, but as we advance 
we met with all colors up to dark blue approach- 
ing to black. This dark colored a is often 
pure carbonate of lime, and makes on burning a 
very good lime. Valuable beds of hydraulic 
lime are found, and much has been manufactured 
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for use near Shepherdstown. In some places 
the rock seems to have been fractured, and the 
rents filled up with white crystallized limestone 
giving it a variegated appearance. In many 
places the rock will bear a fine polish and make 
excellent marbles. This valley of limestone is 
nearly twenty miles wide, with about three miles 
of a dark colored shale near its middle. Fur- 
ther to the north the shale occupies the west- 
ern side of the valley, while here it is in the 
middle, but further south the place of the shale 
is taken up by a range of mountains for some 
twenty miles, entirely uneonnected with the 
mountains on either side. 

The soil of this valley is mostly clay with 
very little sand, but where it does appear it is an 
improvement. Chemists tell us that this clay, 
though formed from limestone, contains but 
very little lime, and explain it in this way: 
Pure water, they say, will not act upon lime- 
stone, but water containing a small portion of 
carbonic acid gas, as all rain water does, will dis- 
solve, the rock, and thus the lime is carried off 
by the water, leaving the small portions of cla 
that exist in the rock behind to form the soil. 
This explains why such water contains lime, or 
is hard as it is termed. It is from this cause 
that stalactites and stalagmites are formed in 
caves ; the formerare produced by water contain- 
ing lime in solution; in passing down into an 
open space, the water is evaporated, leaving the 
lime behind, thus growing by addition to the 
outside, but the latter are formed by the lime 
crystallizing at the bottom of the water, holding 
lime in solution. This is called dog-tooth spar, 
from a resemblance to the tooth of a dog, and is 
formed with three faces and looks like a sharp 
three-sided pyramid, but on close examination 
each side is formed of two faces united down 
the middle by a very obtuse angle. Some of 
these, where they have been formed in clear 
water, are very white, resembling pure alabas- 
ter, and are really beautiful. 

There are many caves in the valley, several 
of which have been explored. Madison’s and 
Mier’s caves in Augusta County, Va., have long 
been noted. The former was first known, but 
the latter being so much the larger, is now the 
only one sought for by travellers. It extends 
for about half a mile into the hill, and contains 
many rooms with stalactites in almost all forms, 
some like icicles of all sizes, some rising up from 
the floor, looking like statues, pedestals and 
posts, others like curtains in folds, &c. In some 
places the floor is moist clay, evidently the sedi- 
ment from muddy water, in others it is rock ; 
some rooms are higher and some lower, with 
ladders or steps to pass from one to another ; 
some are so lofty that several torches are needed 
to see the ceiling; some will hardly allow a per- 
son to stand erect; some places are wide and 
others narrow. No description, however, can 

















give anything like a just idea of its gran- 
deur and beauty ; they must be seen to be under- 
stood and felt. 


In much of this valley water is scarce; on 


many farms, springs are not frequent, but when 
they do present themselves they are often large 
and make fine water power. Frequently during 
rains the water may be seen running on the 
surface of the ground, until it reaches a nest 
of rocks, and then enters among their crevices 
and disappears out of sight. In this way, no 
doubt, the caverns beneath the surface are filled, 
and thus supply those large springs; some 


springs after a shower will run muddy water 
for a time, and then become clear. Below 
many of these springs are what are called 
marshes, not that they are really marshes now, 
but they once were. Before the first settlement 
of the country, the water here flowed over a 
large space, and in this space leaves and other 
vegetable matter would fall and decompose, this 
would give a dark color to the soil, while the 
water in its sluggish movement would evapo- 
rate, leaving the lime behind, that mixing with 
the other gave a gray or ash color to those 
marshes when drained. This drained soil is 
very light and friable, and when pure is not pro- 
ductive, being too dry, but by the addition of 
clay may be made to yield heavily. Marl is 
frequently found in such places, and that prob- 
ably would be valuable where lime was needed 
in the soil. 

On the eastern side of the valley the rock is 
not much in the way of farming operations on 
the surface, but in many places near the middle 
and western side, it is a serious impediment, the 
more so as there is no possibility of getting rid 
of them. They spread out so immediately be- 
neath the surface, as to fill all the space just 
below the surface soil. Here in dry weather 
when the soil becomes dry down to the rock, 
vegetation suffers severely, as there is no prob- 
ability of aid by capillary attraction from moist 
earth below. The rock here like all rock to the 
east as far as tide water, is inclined so as to be 
nearly vertical, and its sharp edges project 
themselves in long lines running parallel with 
the ranges of mountains, and seriously imped- 
ing travellers going east or west. This peculi- 
arity of dip and range may enable persons who 
become bewildered to ascertain their true 
course, as the dip is with very little exception 
always to the east, and the range between north 
and north-east, and south of south-west. 

It is one of the wonders of the western hem- 
isphere, that all its ranges of mountains run in 
nearly the same direction along the whole 
American continent, so different from the east- 
ern hemisphere. There the ranges are more 
east and west, and seem to have had no general 
connection of range in the upheaving force. 
The Andes of South America, and the Rocky 
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mountains of North America, appear to be one 
continuous line, stretching almost from the An- 
tarctic to the Arctic circle, by far the longest 
range on the globe. Even the Appalachian 
chains of the United States has few counter- 
parts in the east. Its peculiarities are, the reg- 
ularity of its several ranges in height and course, 
and the similarity in geological structure in 
crossing in almost any section. Ranges that 
lie but a few miles apart have been elevated to 
the same height and of the same course for 
many miles together, and that not a solitary in- 
stance, but as a general thing throughout. 





I LIVE TWO LIVES. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


I live two lives—the one all pain and sadness 
Over the world’s lost heritage of gladness, 
Its present toil and woe; 
Keeping its eyes fixed ever on the lowly, 
As crawling through the slime of earth, so slowly, 
With weary feet they go. 


I see a red-eyed monster slyly creeping 

O’er all the land, and gathering in his keeping 
The weak—the strong as well ; 

They seem to have no power to meet his cunning ; 

Madly to his embrace, with swift feet running, 
They find the inebriate’s hell. 


I see the dim eyes all around me tearful 
Over the wrongs of slavery—wrongs most fearful ! 
Which selfishness hath made, 
While groans of bondmen, all the pure air staining, 
Fall on my ear, the very soul-life paining ! 
I cry in vain for aid. 


And then I see our goodly manhood dying, 
I hear the widow’s wail, the orphan’s crying, 
As war’s terrific hand 
Hurls the red thunder, home and household crushing 
Beneath his power, as, onward madly rushing, 
He sweeps o’er all the land. 


“ Oh, curse of earth!” I cry with terror gasping, 

My worn hands o’er my aching bosom clasping,; 
“ Must these dread things needs be? 

Is there no power to still this frightful jarring ? 

When will our Pharaoh end this awful warring, 
And let the oppressed go free?” 


And woman, all forgetful of her power, 

Hiding her talents ‘neath her flounce and flower, 
Toying with jeweled bands, 

While at her feet her children suffering languish, 

And for her help the nations cry in anguish, 
Lifting their bleeding hands. 


O! sad the lower life that sees this only, 

Weary and wounded, desolate and lonely, 
Haunted by dismal fears ; 

Doubting and questioning of God’s good giving, 

While men despoil his image with their living, 
Filling the earth with tears. 


My other life is full of joy and gladness, 

Looking above life’s sorrowing and sadness, 
With faith and hope and love, 

Up, up to where the storm-cloud’s golden fringed 

Just hide the entrance of the door whose hinges 
Ope to the world above, 


My other life sees love and duty blending, 
Patience and kindness waiting, watching, tending, 
On all the weak who fall ; 
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Speaking good words and comforting the tearful, 
And, with a mantle, azure-hued and cheerful, 
Warming and sheltering all. 


And saints go forth, clad in celestial armor, 
Striving to quell the wickedness and clamor 
Of war, by truth and right; 
Teaching the world that ever-quickening story, 
That men, for truth’s sake, even from scaffolds gory 
Step into life and light. 


And with this life’s clear eyes I see dear woman, 

Mother of Christ, mother of all things human, 
So brave and dutiful, 

Leading the highest higher, ever higher, 

Lifting the lowest to our God still nigher, 
Making all earth more beautiful. 







I soar on eagle’s wings up, up the mountain, 

Where gush the living waters from the fountain, 
Near Heaven’s high throne; 

While voices ever sing from bud and blossom, 

In bird-like tones, *‘ Fear not, to his own bosom 
God yet will fold his own.” 


“Who are God’s own?” I ask, and myriad voices 
Answer my question, while my soul rejoices ; 
Aye, from the very clods, 
From stars to suns, from all things highest, lowest, 
From angels down to worms ; “ Mortal, thou knowest 
All things that are, are God’s.” 





VESPERS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PATIENCE OF EOPE.” 


When I have said my quiet say, 
When I have sung my little song, 

How Sweet, methought, shall die the day 
The valley and the hill along! 

How sweet the summons, “ come away !” 
That calls me from the busy throng ! 


I thought beside the water’s flow 
Awhile to lie beneath the leaves ; 

I thought in autumn’s harvest glow 

To rest my head upon the sheaves. 

But lo! methinks the day is brief 

And cloudy; flower, nor fruit, nor leaf 

I bring, and yet, accepted, free, 

And blest my Lord, I come to Thee ! 


What matter now for promise lost 

Through blast of spring or summer rains ? 
What matter now for purpose crossed, 

For broken hopes and wasted pains ? 
What if the olive little yields, 

What if the vine be blasted? Thine 
The corn upon a thousand fields, 

Upon a thousand hills the vine ! 


Thou lovest still the poor—oh blest 
In poverty beloved to be! 
Less lowly is my choice confessed, 
I love the rich in loving Thee. 
My spirit bare before Thee stands, 
I bring no gift, I ask no sign, 
I come to thee with empty hands, 
The surer to be filled from thine ! 





“My mother,” said Thomas H. Benten, not 
long before he died, “asked me not to drink 
liquor, and I never did. She desired me at 
another time to avoid gaming, and I never knew 
a card. She hoped I would not use tobacco, 
and it never passed my lips.” 
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THE SHAKERS’ BARN AT LEBANON. 


The crowning glories 
of all the societies, or 
families, are the great 
Shaker barns. Several 
of the families at Leba- 
non, had extensive and 
good ones, and at Han- 
cock there is one that has 
often been described as 
something very superior. 
It is built of stone, is cir- 
cular, a hundred feet in 
diameter, with a stable 
on the ground floor all 
around, and cartway all 
around the second story, 
with a great haymow in 
the centre. The north family at Lebanon occu- 





purposes, some of which were decaying, and the 
whole inconvenient, and not in the usual order 
of Shakers. It was determined to build a new 
barn to take the place of all the old ones, and 
it has been done, and the result is the most 
complete, perhaps, in the world. I have never 
seen or heard of anything equal to this barn, 
which was planned by Elder Frederick, after 
visiting every other large barn that he could, so 
as to avoid errors and adopt improvements. 
This barn is one hundred and ninety-six feet 
long, fifty feet wide, five stories high ; the walls 
of good, flat, quarried stone, five feet thick at 
the foundation, carefully laid in lime mortar, 
cement pointed outside, and plastered inside ; 
roofed with tarred paper, cement, and gravel. 
It also has three wings—wooden buildings— 
which form four sheds about one hundred feet 
long, upon the east and west side of two cattle 
yards, on the south of the main building, with 
lofts for straw and grain connected with the 
barn. The lower story of the barn is a manure 
cellar, and at the west end is level with the 
ground, so that carts can be driven in and out 
with ease. The next story is the cow stable, 


standing with their heads towards the centre, 
with a passage between supplied with water 
pipes and cocks. In this passage roots, cut 
feed or water can be given in iron feed boxes, 
which swing on a pivot into the passage. Be- 
hind the cows the floor drops a couple of inches, 
a space of three feet, and back of that rises 
again. The depression is to hold the manure. 
On the rise behind are iron rails, upon which 
cars run into the west end, and over a space 
about twenty-five feet wide, and discharge their 
loads, the rails and turntable being so contrived 
that the manure is well distributed with but 
little labor. The idea is entertained of making 
the whole cellar into a liquid manure vat, which 





could be distributed by its own gravity upon the 
lower part‘of the farm, or sent higher up by the 
water power that drives the mill not far distant. 

The cows are all fastened in their stalls at 
each milking, in summer, and all at one move- 
ment. They are driven in all together, and 
each one takes her place where her name is 
printed overhead, and then by a pull of a cord 
all the movable stanchions are closed. They 
are opened by a reversed motion, and all the 
cows hurried out in a drove, so they never 
make a deposit on the floor. They are left a 
few minutes to do that in the yard, before send- 
ing them to the pasture. There are six large 
chimney ventilators from the rear of the stalls 
to the roof. The floor above them supports the 

at haymows, between which is the floor for 
eeding hay, which is sent down to the cows 
through box tubes; and these, when empty, 
also assist ventilation. There are openings from 
this floor into the straw lofts over the sheds, 
and also to the store-rooms for roots and grain. 
The next floor is the grand drive-way for loads 
of hay, sixteen feet wide and one hundred and 
ninety-six feet long, with ample space at the 
west end to turnaround. This floor opens upon 
a publie road, and is but little above its level, 
so that loads really come in easily at the top of 
the barn. Over this floor is a fifth story, only’ 
the width of the floor, to give room for work, 
and ventilation and light. Half of the many 
windows are glass, and half slatted blinds. The 
hay is nearly all thrown down, not pitched up 
from the load. In case of need the large space 
at the end could be filled; but it is thought 
that it will not be necessary, except with corn, 
which can be husked there and thrown down a 
— into a large, airy granary over the western 
shed. Altogether, I look upon this as the most 
complete barn in the country, and well worthy 
of a visit by any one who may be about to build, 
or who may desire to plan a very large barn so 
as to afford uncommon facilities, and well caleu- 
lated to afford them for a great length of time. 
It is true there are not many situations so con- 
venient as this for the purpose. The cash cost 
was about $10,000, and probably, estimating the 
labor of the people at a fair price, $5,000 more ; 
but they consider it money and labor well appro- 
priated.—NV. Y. Tribune. 





SEA BIRDS. 


The question is often asked where do sea 
birds obtain fresh water to slake their thirst ? 
But we have never seen it satisfactorily an- 
swered till a few days ago. An old skipper 
with whom we were conversing on the subject, 
said that he had frequently seen these birds at 
sea, far from any land that could furnish them 
with water, hovering round and under a storm 
cloud, clattering like ducks on a hot day at a 
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pond, and drinking in the drops of rgin as they 
fell. They will smell a rain squall at a hundred 
miles, or even further off and seud for it with 
almost inconceivable swiftness. How long sea 
birds can exist without water is only a matter 
of conjecture ; but probably their powers of en- 
during thirst are increased by habit, and possi- 
bly they can go without for many days, if not 
for several* weeks.— Wilson. 
r 


From Country Living and Country Thinking. 
WINTER. 


Nature is very exacting. You may make 
her a flying visit in August, and she will indeed 
unfold to you the beauties of dew-drop, and 
thunder-shower, and evening sky; but to know 
her in her wholeness, to drink in full measure 
the “life that hides in marsh and wold,” to 
conceive all her magnificent possibilities, you 


must woo her from New Year to New Year, and- 
every New Year shall bring you a fairer picture, 


a richer blessing, than the last. 

You shall look out upon a gray, frozen earth, 
and a gray, chilling sky. , The trees stretch 
forth naked branches imploringly. The air 
pinches and pierces you, a homesick desolation 
clasps around your shivering, shrinking heart, 
and then God works a miracle. The windows 
of heaven are opened, and there comes forth a 
blessing. The gray sky unlocks her treasures, 
and softness and whiteness and warmth and 
beauty float gently down upon the evil and the 
good. Through all the long night, while you 
sleep, the work goes noiselessly on. Earth puts 
off her earthliness, and when the morning comes 
she stands before you in the white robes of a 
saint. The sun hallows her with baptismal 
touch, and she is glorified. There is no longer 
on her pure brow anything common or unclean. 
The Lord God hath wrapped her about with 
light as with a garment. His Divine charity 
hath covered the multitude of her sins, and 
there is no scar or stain, no “mark of her 
shame,” no “seal of her sorrow.” The far-off 
hills swell their white purity against the pure 
blue of the heaven. The sheeted splendor of 
the fields sparkles back a thousand suns for one. 
The trees ions their nakedness and misery and 
desolation, and every slenderest twig is clothed 
upon with glory. All the roofs are blanketed 
with snow ; all the fences are bordered. Every 
gate-post is statuesque; every wood-pile is a 
marble quarry. Harshest outlines are softened. 
Instead of angles, and ruggedness, and squalor, 
there are billowy, fleecy undulations. Nothing 
so rough, so common, 80 gly, but it has been 
transfigured into newness of life. Everywhere 
the earth has received beauty for ashes, the oil 
of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness’ Without sound of 
hammer or axe, without the grating of saw or 
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the click of chisel, prose has been sculptured 
into poetry. The actual has put on the silver 
veil of the ideal. 

Will you look more closely? A part is, if 
possible, more beautiful than the whole. Od 
the Brobdignagian texture of your coat-sleeve, 
one wandering snow-flake has alighted. Gaze 
at it or ever it vanishes from your sight. What 
a world of symmetry it discloses to you! What 
an airy, fairy, crystalline splendor! What deli- 
cate spires of feathery light shoot out from the 
centre with tiny fringes, and rosy, radiating 
bars. In all your life you have never seen any- 
thing more beautiful, more perfect, and you 
may stand “ breast-high” in just such marvel- 
lous radiance. Talk of robbers’ caves and 
magic lamps! No Eastern imagination, rioting 
in “barbaric pearl and gold,” ean eclipse the 
magnificence in which you live and move and 
have your being. 

And there is a deeper beauty than this. It ° 
is not only that the snow makes fair what was 
good before, but it is a messenger of love from 
heaven, bearing glad tidings of great joy. 
Hope for the future comes doww to the earth in 
every tiny snow-flake. Underneath, as they 
span the hill-side, and lie lightly piled in the 
valleys, the earth-spirits and fairies are cease- 
lessly working out their multifold plans. The 
grasses hold high carnival safe under their 
erystal roof. The roses and lilies keep holiday. 
The snow-drops and hyacinths, and the pink 
lipped May-flower, wait as they that watch for 
the morning. The life that stirs beneath thrills 
to the life that stirs above. The spring sun 
will mount higher and higher in the heavens; 
the sweet snow will sink down into the arms of 
the violets, and, at the word of the Lord, the 
earth shall come up once more as a bride 
adorned for her husband. 

And “as the rain cometh down, and the 
snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but. watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater : so shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall 
not return unto me void, but it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I sent it.” 


ICE FIELDS OF SIBERIA. 


About thirty years ago, some one made the 
discovery that the ice fields of Siberia contained 
an immense number of fossils of elephants and 
mastodons. Where they came from, how they 
got there, is a problem which perhaps may 
never be solved ; their existence, Leuaten was 
no chimera, and as ivory is one of the most val- 
uable commodities of trade in all nations, some 
utilitarian Englishman conceived the idea of 
turning these vestiges of a former epoch to - 
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profitable account. Accordingly, about the year 
1835, Thompson, Bonner & Co., a rich London 
firm, fitted out an expedition to seek for ivory 
in Siberian ice. Novel and incredible as it 
seemed, the expedition was crowned with sue- 
cess. The ship returned to England richly 
laden with the choicest ivory ; and even at the 
present time, although the world knows little 
about it, the ivory market is mainly supplied 
from the ice fields of Siberia. 


British Isles. Baldness has increased with 
civilization, hut whether owing to increased 
intellectual activity, or vegetable parasites de- 
veloped under favorable conditions from modern 
habits, is not a settled question. 

There is also a special hair-plant called the 
chin-welk, which revels in the beard. It is 
distinguished by a red eruption of tubercules 
of various sizes, and it frequently destroys the 
hair. It was very common among the Jews of 
old, who according to the Levitical law, en- 
forced very arbitrary measures for its extirpa- 
tion. Where long hair is much prized in the 
East, the common salutation is “May your 
shadow never be less, and the hairs of your 
head never decrease !” 

There is a singular vegetable growth peculiar 
to the human body which has a predilection for 
those parts which are habitually covered with 
clothing. It is called microsperon furfur, and 
consists of an efflorescence of small circular 
spots, which gradually coalesce and produce ir- 
regular patches, accompanied with dry scales, 
which are constantly renewed. These scales, 
when examined with a microscope, are found 
to contain oval seeds, tubes and knots, similar 
to those of miniature bamboo canes. This 
vegetable parasite is very common and occurs 
at all ages and on both sexes. 

The diseases called the yaws, which is com- 
mon in the West Indies ; and the elephantiasis, 
which disfigures the Egyptians, are vegetable 
growths. It is also well known -that in hos- 
pitals, especially during warm weather, white 
flocculent filaments are found on removing the 
bandages from wounds and sores. These are 
developed with wonderful rapidity in a very 
few hours, and are vegetable formations called 
mycoderms, which are similar to the spawn of 
mushrooms. 

Vegetable growths are sometimes found in 
several of the internal parts of the human sys- 
tem, such as parasites on the teeth, and the 
thrush or whitish crust which frequently lines 
the membrane of the mouth and throat of infant 
children. The same vegetable growth is com- 
mon with persons in the advanced stages of 
pulmonary consumption. 

Tt has been proved that all these vegetable 
growths are due to seeds, most of which are so 
minute as to be almost invisible to the naked 
eye. They float in the atmosphere everywhere ; 
dance in the air currents of every house ; and 
they but await the proper conditions for their 
development wherever they alight. It is easy 
to account for parasitic affections of vegetable 
origin being highly contagious. Malaria fevers 
may be of cryptogamic origin, due to the diffu- 
sion of the seeds of these plants in the atmos- 
phere. Several physicians have entertained 
such views. Formations closely resembling 
them have been found in the blood and kidneys 









































From the Scientific American. 
HUMAN VEGETATION. 


The power of vegetation seems to be almost 
universal and perpetual. The stone taken fresh 
from the quarry soon becomes covered with 
grey lichen and green moss, and the very bread 
that we use becomes coated with vegetable floss 
when exposed for a few days ina warm damp 
atmosphere. Not only the face of the earth, 
but every object upon its surface, seems instinct 
with vegetable life. In some situations it 
springs up so suddenly and unexpectedly that 
many persons.suppose it to be endowed with 
spontaneity. In its growth and development 
its domain is not confined to inanimate creation, 
but it is also extended over animal life. Bees 
may frequently be seen flying, with plants, 
nearly as large as themselves, protruding from 
their heads ; silk worms are sometimes affected 
with a vegetable moldiness called muscardine, 
and gold fish may oftentimes be seen covered 
with a white vegetable mold. Insects, reptiles, 
fowls, fishes, and animals of the higher grades 
are subject to parasitic vegetation; and man 
himself is not exempt from the same influences. 
The scald head, the ring-worm, and dandruff 
are vegetable growths. uss forms of it attack 
the children of the poor almost nee 
where sufficient attention is not paid to cleanli- 
ness; while other forms of it occur at all ages and 
are found in all ranks and conditions of society. 
The vegetable growth of scald head is described 
in the Bible (13th chapter of Leviticus), and it 
is one of the unclean donme of the Hebrews. 
It appears in patches of yellow scales; the hair 
becomes dry and brittle, and disorganized. 
Examined with a microscope, the scales are 
found to contain masses of seeds. A very for- 
midable type of this disease occurs frequently 
in Poland, and is called plica ica. The 

arasitic plant which causes diseases of the 

uman scalp is called acarion schonleinii, and 
is the frequent cause of baldness. It has been 
noticed that baldness is almost unknown among 
a barbarous people. American Indians, Afri- 
cans, Malays, and Chinese have all bushy 
heads ; and it is asserted by the Rev. H. Mac- 
millan, F. R. S., in an essay on this subject in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, that baldness was un- 
known among the primitive inhabitants of the 
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of persons affected with typhus, and probably | 
there is some connection between such plants 
and most epidemic diseases. 


STARTING BULBS. 
One reason why so many are disappointed in 
getting a good bloom from bulbs for window 
— is that they do not keep them in a cool, 
ark place until the roots have made a — 
start. This is absolutely necessary. They 
should be excluded entirely from the light, and 
kept away frow warm closets and cupboards, 
and when once a good mass of roots have put 
out, the stem will grow rapidly on being brought 
= light and warmth, and reward vou by a fine 
oom. 


\ 
t 
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ITEMS. 

Tae Resources or New Enctanp.—New England 
has an area of 62,383 square miles—not so large as 
either the State of Missouri or Virginia, She has a 
oo of 3,135,000—not so many as the single 

tate of New York. But with fewer people, she is 
far richer than the Empire State, which has a total 
valuation of $1,442,000,000, while Massachusetts 
alone possesses $898,000,000, or nearly two-thirds 
of that sum. Of 5,036,000 spindles in the United 
States, New England owns 3,960,000. Of $116,137,- 
000 worth of cotton goods produced in 1860, New 
England produced $80,300,000. Of $68,866.000 
worth of woolen goods produced in 1860, New Eng- 
land produced $38,509,000. She also owns about 
one-half of the shipping of the nation, which, in 
round numbers, now amounts to 5,000,000 tons. 
And in population, as in all other material interests, 
she is yet increasing. 

Tue Pyevumatic Despatce.—The transmission of 
parcels and small goods from station to station, 
through a confined iron tube, by means of atmos- 
pheric exhaustion and pressure, will soon be begun. 
The London and Northwestern Railway Company 
having granted a site for a station, and receiving 
house rent free at Euston Square, a few yards from 
the clearing house, the directors of the Pneumatic 
Despatch Company at once commenced operations 
by laying down beneath the roadway of Upper Sey- 
mour street a line of iron tubing about half a mile in 
length and extending from that terminus to the post 
office in Eversholt street, under the superintendence 
of their engineer, Mr. T. W. Rammel. Within the 
iron tube, which is about two feet nine inches high, 
and two feet six inches wide (its section being simt- 
lar to that of a railway tunnel in miniature) are two 
small ledges, or rails, on which the wheels of the 
small cars bearing the parcels will run. These will 
be propelled backwards and forwards, on the signal 
being given by the exhaustion and pressure of the 
air in the tube. The immense dise and chamber in 
which it revolves have been removed from Battersea, 
and are being erected within the walls of the station 
and receiving-house. The disc or wheel is twenty- 
one feet in diameter. It is composed of three sheets 
of wrought-iron, the two which form the outside, be- 
ing each about an eighth ofan inch in thickness, 
while the centre and smaller plate is about a quarter 
of an inch thick. These are screwed on to sixteen 
spokes, which radiate from the centre of the wheel, and 
thus form thirty-two cavities, there being a distance 
between the plates of the rim of nearly two inches. 
Air chambers pass beneath the disc, which are ex- 
hausted by its revolution in the race chamber. The 
wheel will be worked by a diagonal direct-acting 
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high-pressure engine of about fifteen horse power. 
As regards the speed which will be attained, the 
railway company have only stipulated fora mini- 
mum of fifteen miles, but from experiments it has 
been shown that a speed of 35 miles can be attained. 
This, no doubt, will prove a most important acquisi- 
tion to the post office in the quick delivery of the 
mails. A number of workmen are now engaged in 
the construction of this line, which is expected to be 
finished in about a month’s time. Arrangements 
have been made with Messrs. Pickford & Co., who 
have offered a site for the proposed station in Gre- 
sham street, at a small rent. It is also proposed to 
form stations at Smithfield and Holborn Hill, which 
will be suitable for the large parcels traffic.— 
Exchange Paper. 


Hoes sy tHe Mitz.—The gross receipts in round 
numbers, showing the total number of hogs and cat- 
tle received at this market since October Ist, the 
commencement of the packing season, give but a 
very faint idea of the porcine and bovine immensity 
of this trade. To the packer and dealer, the fact 
that up to last Saturday night 1,056,110 hogs and 
52,617 cattle have been received here is clear, and he 
at once comprehends the extent of the traffic in all 
its dimensions. Figures lucidly indicate to him the 
condition and extent of trade. But to the unprac- 
ticed person, unacquainted with the mysteries of hog 
and steer, heifer and pig, in their various phases, 
figures and sum totals furnish a faint idea of the 
extent of trade. 

Let us put these hogs, nose to tail, and stretch 
them in this manner, and then we may get an idea 
of the business. Taking 1,056,110 hogs, and averag- 
ing the length of a hog at six feet, the procession of 
grunters would bea trifle over 1,200 miles in length ; 
averaging the cattle at ten feet, and adding them to 
the hog procession, there would be just 1,300 miles 
of the creatures. —Chicago Tribune. 


Rarzoap Mirror Sicnats.—A locomotive has 
been placed on one of the English railways, for 
some time past, which has its weatherboard made of 
plate glass, forming a screen, while projecting over 
the frame of the engine are arranged adjustable mir- 
rors of a large size set at a proper angle. By means 
of these ocean, the engineer has a view of the 
whole train behind him, so that in case of a casualty 
to any one of the cars, he can see it reflected in the 
mirror on his engine. The operation of this plan is 
said to be very satisfactory. A similar kind of ap- 
paratus has for some time past been employed on 
the locomotives of our American railways—differ- 
ing but slightly, we judge, from the one described 
above.— Methodist. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovur axp Mgat.—The Flour market is dull. 
There are light sales for shipment at $6 25 a 6 50 
for superfine; $7 00 a 7 25 for extra; $7 75 a 7 87 
for low grade and good extra family, and $8 25 up to 
$9 25 for fancy lots. There is but little Rye Flour or 
Corn Meal here—the former is dull at $450 a 5 00, 
and the latter at $4 00 per bbl. for Pennsylvania. 

Gramr.—There are fair sales of Pennsylvania red 
Wheat at $1 66 a 170, and white at $1 75a 200— 
the latter for choice Kentucky. Small sales of Penn- 
sylvania Rye at 98c.a $1. Cornis firm. Sales of 
yellow, new, at 84a 85c. Oats are steady at 64 
cents per 32 lbs. Last sales of Pennsylvania Barley 
at $1 44, and Malt at $1 60. 

Sezps,—There is a good demand for Cloverseed at 
$625 a 7 00 per 641bs. ‘Timothy sells at from $287 
to $3 00 per bushel. Flaxseed is wanted at $3 30 
& 335 per bushel. 





